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THE SPECIALISATION OF THE JOINT 
PASTORAL 


Tue Jomwr PAsToraL on the Social Question from the Catholic 
Hierarchy was particularly noteworthy for what may be called its 
specialisation. We have long heard the complaint that the official 
pronouncements of the Church are ineffective because they are too 
general to move the wills of individuals. This is largely an excuse 
for shirking responsibility in regard to momentous Encyclicals like 
Rerum Novarum or Quadragesimo Anno. The Joint Pastoral leaves 
no room for such an excuse because of the detail in which it describes 
the minimum which a Christian should accept and for which there- 
fore every Christian in this country is bound to strive. It remains 
to be seen whether we shall be jolted out of our apathy. If such 
detailed direction from authority fails to awaken a corporate attempt 
to right the injustices of the day it will be left to the blind force 
of world upheaval to alter the present system—and who can say 
whether the result of that will be more or less, just? 

The most important of the Pastoral’s special applications of Catho- 
lic Social teaching is the tenth point, which declares that the present 
distribution of wealth in this country is unjust. This is more than 
a general declaration that the industrial system tends to an unjust 
distribution of wealth; it is a special judgment on the results of that 
system in our own country. Reasons for such a judgment are also 
given. For it is not so much that the distribution is unequal as 
that it places the lives of most Englishmen under the control of 
a few irresponsible individuals, or worse still of an impersonal] group 
or company. The other points are equally specialised if not equally 
momentous, and it is therefore necessary to discover the precise force 
and application of these particular judgments. The Tablet fo 
June 27th finds it ‘ necessary to point out that the Bishops are speak 
ing of this particular country at this particular time.’ Far from be 
ing a drawback, this is, of course, the special strength of the Pas 
toral, that we are given immediate aims for the here-and-now an¢ 
immediate judgments on the present state of our life at home. If 
must be taken to mean what it says in the present context. For ex 
ample, while it condemns the distribution of wealth as unjust, it no 
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where' suggests that any specified et he are guilty of injustice 
in holding property at this time. Personal guilt could not be im- 
puted and is outside the scope of this type of specialisation. On the 
other hand, it is a moral decision within the scope of the Church’s 
jurisdiction. It is specialisation in the moral order and not in the - 
economic, so that the economist cannot claim that such judgments 
NT | lie within the field of his specialised knowledge. In these days when 
the material of knowledge, and with it the number of sciences, has in- 
creased sO enormously, it is of paramount importance to show not 
Satholic § only the precise limitations and connections of the sciences, but also & 
led its the points where the supreme science of theology, dogmatic and 
official J moral, may step in and where the Church may exercise her legitimate 
are too§ doctrinal authority. In this case, for instance, the Church would 
excuse J have no Competence to give the statistics of the present distribution 
als like ff of wealth nor of its relation to the money market; that is the affair 
| leaves of the economist. But it can say that the present distribution is 
>scribes § in fact unjust ; the economist never can. 
1 there-f There is, in fact, a grave danger in modern specialisation, for 
ins it leads to an unbalanced view of the rest of truth and a narrow- 
mindedness which resents any apparent intrusion into the specialist’s 
field. But these evils can in no sense be used to condemn the Joint 
Pastoral, the specialisation of which is planted in a ground of broad 
and important general principles. It begins with the fundamental 
truths of social justice that each individual man is a Person created 
by God for an immortal destiny, that the family is the essential unit 
of society, and that the State exists for the sake of the persons and 
families that compose it and not vice versa. It is in relation to such 
facts of human life that the subsequent judgments can be made. 
The distribution of property is unjust because it puts human persons 
and families at the disposal of a few individuals or combines, not 
because of a complicated mathematical table in the books of the 
economist. ‘A wife ought not to be obliged to go out to work,’ 
not because of the judgment of a health visitor, but because it is a 
direct attack on the general principle of the family. But the general 
background of these special applications is seen most clearly in the 
concluding paragraph which begins: ‘There is only one enduring 
basis for such a fellowship—full respect for the dignity of each per- 
son. And there is only one enduring reason why every human per- 
son and every family should be respected—namely, that God our 
Father created every one of us and came Himself to redeem us. . .’ 
The Pastoral is not a statement of purely natural aims and ideals. It 
must be read and understood within the context of the Fatherhood 
of God, of sin and of Redemption. Otherwise it might seem to tres- 
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pass on the preserves of the political or economic specialist. The 
Church is not concerned with living rooms, satisfactory sanitation, 
or bath-rooms in the same way as the health visitor. She is not 
€ven concerned with these things merely in so far as they have their 
effect on the natura] human person or family. She is concerned with 
them ultimately in relation to their supernatural end to be attained 
through Christ. ‘As Christians,’ says the Pastoral, ‘we ought 
not to tolerate any attack on the dignity of man or on the sanctity 
of the family.’ The Church is not a welfare worker and she does not 
use her eternal principles and living sacraments purely for estab- 
lishing the natural man in suitable surroundings. The natural law 
according to which a just social order can be mapped out has a reality 
which is not destroyed by sin nor yet set aside as useless by grace. 
But without the supernatural it remains largely inoperative. The 
Church must give man a supernatural goal with supernatural powers 
of attaining it before the natural order can show any signs of coming 
into its own. 

All this shows the importance of counteracting the evil tendencies 
of modern specialisation and of carefully distinguishing the compe- 
tence of the different sciences. No individual should become so ab- 
sorbed in his particular sphere as to be entirely ignorant of the higher 
spheres of reality upon which his own depends. Thus the politician 
cannot afford to be ignorant of natural ethics, nor should the politi. 
cian or the natural moralist regard himself as holding the complete 
answer to human problems. For example, it might be supposed on 
a cursory reading of St. Thomas that he taught the power of (fallen) 
nature to achieve her own natural goodness independently of grace. 
But that would be to take his natural ethics, largely taken over from 
Aristotle, as his last word, that is to accept a specialised treatment 
of the natural law and all it implies as a general statement. It is in 
his treatment of the higher truths of grace and redemption that he 
shows the incapacity of nature to reach its own goal without the 
divine work of the Incarnation. M. Maritain has shown that the root 
of our troubles lies precisely in the confusion of different specialists 
in science, philosophy and theolegy resulting from their insisting on 
the application of the methods and viewpoint of their own speciality 
on all other spheres of knowledge. All three were, and often still 

‘are, to blame in this. Mr. Hellowood, too, shows the possibilities 
of the Economist doing the same to-day. Economic Reform alone can- 
not bring order into the present world any more than bathrooms in 
every house or the abstract statement of the relation of man’s soul 
to his body. All these particular truths must play their part, but 

subordinated to the supreme truths of Christianity. The Pastoral 
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says in its first paragraph: ‘ The teaching of Christ’s Church offers 
the only hope of a peaceful future.’ And the first teaching of Christ’s 
Church is the supernatural Kingdom of God established through the 
Redemption from Sin. That is the general context in which the spe- 
cialised statements regarding the minimum social needs of the Chris- 
tian are to be found. 

This context of the Pastoral is the more important when we com- 
pare it with a document on The Christian Church and World Order 
(S.C.M. Press, 4d.) issued about the same time as the Pastoral by 
the Commission of the Churches for International Friendship and So- 
cial Responsibility. Though this pamphlet is of quite a different 
nature from the Pastoral, since the Commission does not include 
Catholics and this is a general statement of Christian Order offered 
for study ‘ in a spirit of constructive criticism,’ yet it does go a good 
way to show the general background of Christian truth in which the 
‘specialisations ’ of the Pastoral should be considered. After the 
universal Fatherhood of God it considers the reality of sin and Christ 
as the restorer of the divine order as the first truths to be recognised 
before the Church can begin to fulfil her mission of reconstituting 
society. But the weak element in this otherwise admirable treatment 
of general principles of world order lies precisely in the conception of 
the Church, and this weakness would prevent any effective specialisa- 
tion. Necessarily such a Commission must regard the Church her- 
self as being broken into fragments and the subject of much evil. 
The Bride of Christ is not one in reality, but many, and they are all 
somewhat besmirched. On such an assumption the divine and uni- 
versal teaching of the Church under which all other specialisations 
must be brought is in fact lacking, for it is there that the source of 
division lies. Nor can a solution be found ultimately in the general 
acceptance of the natural law as a basis for practical application, 
for as we have said, that is in fact ineffectual without the help of the 
higher unity of the Faith. However true it may be in its limited 
sphere, it is bound to fail, until in fact a universal and united Church 
comes to be realised as the background of a world order that points 
beyond itself to the supernatural vision of God. That is why the 
present co-operation among Christians, which is so manifestly in- 
spired by the spirit of Christ, will be turned aside from its purpose 
and end in futility unless occasion is taken for coming to agreement 
about the fundamental truths of Christ’s teaching. The Fatherhood 
of God, Sin and Redemption—there is the beginning, but there is a 
long way to go before the whole body of Christians can declare in 
complete unity that the present distribution of property is against 
social justice. 
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Little, however, can be done towards bettering the social order 
either here in England or in the world at large until Christians begin 
to put these principles and their practical applications into execution; 
and this cannot happen until the narrow-minded, dogmatising specia. 
lists give place to groups of experts ready to share their knowledge 
for the common good, admitting its limitations and its dependence 
on the teaching of Christ as well as on the nature of man and society. 
This means a personal sense of responsibility on the part of every- 
one in so far as he has a special part to play in society. The Joint 
Pastoral has given an incitement to each individual in his own sphere 
of life to start acting for these specified ends. The living wage, the 
living room, the distribution of property, these are now everyone's 
concern, immediate, practical, on the door-step. But no one should 
forget the general setting of these ten points, that he is to act in the 
matter as a Christian, from a supernatural as well as a natural 
inotive, ultimately for the glory and love of God... In spite of its 
limitation to a special time and a special country, the Joint Pastoral 
is not a Specialist but a Catholic pronouncement. 


DESCARTES AND RELIGION! 


DEscaRTES was personally a believer, a sincere Catholic. His edu- 
cation by the Jesuits of La Fléche, and the philosophy they had 
taught him there, had marked him profoundly. This man, whose 
mind was so free and enquiring, who was always so conscious of a 
vitally important intellectual vocation, who grounded all his philo- 
sophy on a daring effort to doubt everything, that he might van- 
quish doubt by doubt and so discover the unimpeachable certainties 
implied in the very existence of the thinking self, this founder of 
modern rationalism never doubted the Catholic creed; he could even 
be blamed for being insufficiently aware of that anxious questing rest- 
lessness of the soul that is worked upon and deepened by Faith. To 
the Protestant theologians who tried to force the religious issue on 
him, he answered smiling that he preferred to remain in the religion 
of his king and his nurse. 

He was not giving them his reasons for believing ; he meant merely 
that he preferred to be left in peace on this matter. His death was 
nobly and genuinely Christian. That fine sense he always had of the 


1 Translated, by kind permission of the author and of the Editor, from Revue 
Dominicaine (Montreal), May, 1941. 
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dignity of reason and intellectual integrity, of the grandeur of created 
nature, was itself religious. I am sure that at the opening of his 
philosophical career, with the illuminative experience of November 
oth, 1619, still vivid within him, he was equally desirous of estab- | 
lishing the principles of physical geometry—his work par excellence— 
and of grounding Christian doctrine on such firm foundations that 
atheists and sceptics would be silenced for ever. And with all this 


‘his hostility to Theology was stubborn and bitter and calculating. 


How explain this paradox? 

To begin with we must go back a little and remember that our 
main intellectual disputes in France had begun to take shape before 
the close of the Middle Ages. Behind the ideological conflicts of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as M. Georges de Lagarde has’ 
shown so well, lay the long history of an ancient quarrel, more social 
than spiritual, which ranged against each other, under many different 
forms, on the one side the Communes and lawyers, the lay-powers 
claiming their temporal rights, on the other the canonists and theo- 
logians répresenting the clerical power and claiming its spiritual 
privileges. All that world was Catholic and all of it was combative. 
Heice the long history that followed—a family quarrel, a parish quar- 
rel that ended badly. 

Then came René Descartes, inheriting, as it seemed, and combin-— 
ing hoth these traditions which already divided the French mind be- 
tween them. It was early in the seventeenth century, the vigorous 
young manhood of our classic period. The wars of religion were 
hardly over. They had, as Pére Mersenne informs us, and as might 
have been expected, made a great number of atheists. At the same 
time, the educated classes were keenly interested in theological de- 
bate. And modern astronomy, mechanics, physics and mathematics 
were beginning to see the light. 

Historically the work of Descartes, carried through with such 
laborious and intense intellectual fervour, was a double one. He had 
first to make room, among existing intellectual disciplines, for the 
new Science; and secondly to reconcile the two opposed traditions 
in French thought. In the first task he was successful; in the second 
he failed, because he went about it in the wrong way ; so that in the 
event and against his own will he only succeeded in greatly streng- 
thening one of our traditions at the expense of the other. It is im- 
portant for us to understand the true nature of this enterprise and 
the reason why it took the wrong turning. 

Already in the thirteenth century St. Thomas had clearly and ac- 
curately distinguished between the objects, methods and natures of 
Theology on the one hand and philosophy and the sciences on the 
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other. However, if we consider not the abstract doctrine but the way 
things were actually done, the sociological conditions, as it were, of 
the development of human knowledge, we must admit that philosophy 
and the sciences were for a long time cultivated, for the most part 
and in fact, simply as instruments of Theology; they remained in a 
state of servility. The outcome was of course disastrous when medi. 
aeval scholasticism itself decayed, and when the Aristotelians and 
theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—among whom 
were to be found such consummate thinkers in the purely metaphysi- 
cal and theological orders—took sides with bitter zeal and blind ar- 
rogance against the new experimental and mathematical method of 
studying natural phenomena, a method and a science that consti- 
tuted a formally distinct type of knowledge, entirely legitimate in it- 
self, but which, in the minds of its promoters was pane up with 
faulty metaphysical systems. 

In this brief note I shall not concern myself with the philosophical 
aspect of this intellectual tragedy. A deplorable misunderstanding 
whose effects are still with us gave rise to the notion that the physico- 
mathematical sciences of phenomena worked on the same material 
as philosophy—even as Theology—and led Descartes to tie his phy- 
sics and mechanics to a mechanistic philosophy and an unstable meta- 
physic within which all the elements of the older wisdom were disso- 
ciated and set against one another. Here I consider the effort of 
Descartes only from the point of view of its bearing on religion. 
How can we characterise it from this point of view? 

It may be said in brief that Descartes, whom Bossuet reproached 
for being too suspicious of the authority of the Church, while he was 
certainly aware of the revolutionary dynamism implicit in his philo- 
sophy, had certainly also a vivid apprehension of all the troubles that 
the theologians were in a position to bring on him, and of the very 
effective means they could employ against his enterprise—I mean 
social means, denunciations, delations, arréts du Parlement, appeals 
to the secular power, etc. ‘We know besides how timid the condem- 
nation of Galileo had made him, moving him to declare that he him- 
self taught the immobility of the Earth more than anyone, for, in 
his view, the Earth, while it revolved round the Sun, remained mo- 
tionless in relation to the force which carried it, like a ship borne 
along by the current but motionless in relation to the water. 

In mock reverence he used to call the doctors of sacred. science 
‘ those more than men’; but if you would know what real sentiments 
lurked beneath his extraordinary prudence, you have only to read 
the conversation with Burman in which he roundly affirms that the 
theologians knew how to abuse and scarcely anything else. 
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To put it briefly, and in the perspective of a philosophy of culture 
and modern history, what Descartes proposed as a proper and normal 
procedure, was to bring philosophy and the sciences to their state of 
legitimate autonomy, in spite of the Aristotle of the theologians ; to 
develop them as types of free enquiry worthy to be embraced for their 
own sake and determining for themselves their own ends and means. 
To do this he had to combat the theologians of his time. Hence his 
effort to shake off the theological yoke. But he did not only think : 
Down with the theologians !—which would certainly have been 
thoroughly male sonans, but which, so far as it goes, still remains 
within the historical and human sphere of the sociology of the mind. 
He thought also: Down with Theology! But this was to meddle 
with the properly intellectual order, and it was quite false in itself, 
and it overturned the hierarchy of wisdom. In this respect, then, 
he made it his business to deny Theology’s right to exist as a science, 
just as later Kant was to deny to metaphysics the right to exist as a 
science. ‘What then became of Faith? By refusing to admit that 
Faith, wedded to reason, could give birth in the mind of man to an 
obscure but valid science of the divine, Descartes was forced to con- 
struct a false conception of Faith : of this Faith which in him, I main- 
tain, was genuine and sincere. 

In place of the true idea of Faith—a burning gaze of the soul cleav- 
ing to the First Truth and to its testimony, by which the soul spring's 
towards God as he is in himself, as transcending all our ideas and 
images and feelings, and attains him in the darkness of revealed state- 
ments, unsatisfied and unslaked until it see him face to face—instead 
of this, Faith was conceived as a mere submission of the will to for- 
mulae accepted from on high, with more respect and reverence the 
more securely they were packed away in a safe corner where nothing 
could endanger them and where they would endanger nothing. In- 
stead of a supernatural gift of dim knowledge, Faith, for Descartes, 
became a supernatural gift of sheer obedience, And instead of tending 
to penetrate and vivify all the soul’s energies, and the reason itself, 
in the accomplishment of their proper tasks, it now kept itself strictly 
separated from reason, isolated from the natural activities of the soul, 
so that henceforth these might go about their tasks by themselves 
and so attain unaided to a perfect knowledge of what lay within their 
reach and a perfect control over human life on this earth. Thus man 
was split apart—split into the man of mere nature or reason to whom 
this world and full worldly happiness was assured, and the man of 
Christian Grace and Faith whose reward was laid up in heaven. The 
final outcome, two centuries later, was the man of the bourgeois 
world, who, by a wise division of labour, unforeseen in the Gospel, 
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managed to serve two masters at the same time: God for an eterna] 
reward, and Mammon—i.e. the increase of industrial wealth for its 
ewn sake or the will to power or the self-sufficient state—for his 
happiness here and now. 

As for human reason, which Descartes conceives as a kind of 
natural revelation, he makes it also depend directly on the same in- 
accessible deity with whom he had connected his simplified theory of 
religious belief: on this God who demands sheer, blind submission; 
who could have made square circles, had it so pleased him, or moun- 
tains without valleys, or even amused his omnipotence by spitefully 
deceiving philosophers. It is well known that once Descartes had 
vanquished doubt with the evidence of the cogito, he made a great 
leap from his thought, thus grasped in and by itself, to the certainty 
of God’s existence—to God the only ground of all our knowledge in 
such a way that an atheist could not, properly speaking, scientifically 
know anything, not even the clearest mathematical propositions, 
Thus his searching mind swept into its scope a Platonic and Augus. 
tinian movement of thought. Entering into himself in meditation, 
in a kind of philosophic prayer, he built up thence a metaphysic which 
seemed to him more Christian than the Aristotelian scholasticism, an 
angel’s metaphysic, hymned by La Fontaine for its bold and fasci- 
nating spir‘tuality, according to which all our ideas are innate, pro- 
duced by the same divine act which created the soul, and the soul 
itself is distinguished from the body so sharply that all attempt to 
explain their union is given up. And. now this reason, depending 
on an incomprehensible deity, has to decipher (with the aid of its 
ready-made equipment of clear ideas) a universe which should be quite 
transparent to it; and its exigencies are such that it no longer con- 
sents. to adapt itself to the mystery of being and, in a sense, to 
humanise this mystery, but claims the right to wipe out all mysteries 
from the world and from life. And again the tendency of this over- 
spiritualist metaphysic is not towards an intellectual repose in the ap- 
prehension of truths that transcend time; it aims in its entirety at 
laying the foundations of physical science, it is only concerned with 
philosophy, in the last resort, in so far as it can use philosophy to 
justify the intellectual and practical conquest of nature_by physico- 
mathematical knowledge, by mechanics, medicine, and_ scientific 
ethics. 

This is a summary sketch, but it may help us to understand how 
the man who nobly declared that he had only concerned himself with 
the Infinite in order to submit to it, and whose purpose was once and 
for all to reconcile Faith and reascn, could in fact be the father of 
modern rationalism. On the pretext of ensuring for philosophy and 
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the sciences an effective autonomy, this theologically-inspired philo- 
sopher, whose main ideas are theological, founded in fact a philo- 
sophy which was not only distinct but separated from Theology and 
separated from Faith; he managed, moreover, to convince the two 
centuries that followed him that the sciences of phenomena could be 
identified with this philosophy. 

He was too hasty. This ‘ French cavalier,’ as Péguy called him, 
tried to go too fast, he killed his horses under him. His mistake 
lay in trusting to quick solutions. He sought to reconcile the two 
French traditions of which I spoke at the outset ; but his solution was 
dualist, separatist, involving reciprocal isolation and an agreement 
to disagree. It was typically a bourgeois solution and it could not 
endure : it went the way of the bourgeois world which it dominated. 
However forthright and vigorous the religion of Descartes, it was 
bound to weaken and perish in the currents of thought that carried 
him along. However manly and noble his conception of reason, it 
also was doomed, after claiming a boundless empire, to be dispersed 
by the same currents’ of thought. It was bound in the end to collide 
with the mystery of the real universe which it had ignored and which 
isnow, apparently, taking a savage revenge. Witness the blind irra- 
tionalisms that distract us to-day. 

Yet it is never right to reject reason; and a certain good example 
may be drawn from Descartes’ enterprise, a lesson of confidence in 
human reason and liberty which France cannot ignore without for- 
getting her own self. For ‘from the point of view of what I call 
the sociology of the mind, and taking into account the state of culture 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and especially the power 
of that narrow prejudice which was able so disastrously to check the 
development of metaphysics, binding it to an outworn conception of 
the sensible world,’ ‘ the Cartesian revolution appears essentially as 
a work of clearance, and a historically necessary one’ (Le Songe de 
Descartes, p. xi). 

Descartes sought a good end with inadequate means. We must 
not think of renouncing his search, but of beginning it all over again ; 
and with less impatience than he showed. Every great modern philo- 
sopher has dreamed, like Descartes, of reconciling the two traditions 
which already in his day divided our culture between them, though 
the division was then less acute than it has since become. Descartes 
thought this could be done by isolating reason from Faith so per- 
fectly that no more conflict would be possible; whereas Auguste 
Comte erected a new faith and tried to found a new clericalism, the 
clericalism of scientists. Descartes’ idea was the better ; it might be- 
expressed by saying that he desired a school and tradition of Chris~ 
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tian thought, immune from clericalism. Let me add that this, in 
my opinion, should be our aim too, but that we should approach it 
by a different way, remembering that all clericalism is clean contrary 
to the spirit of the Church. If we, for our part, proclaim the spiritual 
primacy of Theology (as the hierachy of Wisdom requires) we do not 
thereby put the secular arm at the disposal of theologians, nor can 
we allow that philosophy, developing in its own proper sphere, should 
become a mere instrument of Theology. We hold that only a genu- 
inely Christian philosophy, one that is enlivened inwardly by the gifts 
of Faith, can answer the needs of modern thought and culture; but 
we take it as settled, finally and for all time, that philosophy and the 
sciences are culturally autonomous, that in their own subordinate 
sphere they are free. Is it too much to hope that one day a solution 
of this kind shall prevail, on the various levels of civilised life, 
diversely according to each? Such solutions would not involve sepa. 
ration or isolation, still less hostility, but rather a common life and 
communion. Of course, this would not eliminate all risk of conflict 
between the various energies of the mind—how could life develop 
without conflict and ténsion?—but we can at least demand that such 
conflicts do not destroy friendly collaboration. 

If non-Christians do no violence to Christians, if Christians can 
persuade their fellow-men (a better thing than suppressing them) and 
play a sufficiently helpful part in human society, then perhaps a 
Christian atmosphere will form itself, one which, because it is Chris- 
tian, will accord with the deepest demands of our nature; and in this 
atmosphere, in a common search after conditions worthy of the dig- 
nity and freedom of the human person and of a heroic ideal of 
brotherhood, the two traditions which Descartes long ago tried in 
vain to reconcile may little by little be integrated. 


Jacques MarITAIN. 
Translated by KENELM FostTER, O.P. 
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THE BASIS OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION! 


OnE arrives best, perhaps, at the concept of political obligation 
by considering what is society and what is that particular form of 
society which is the political society. All men belong to societies, 
have some community with others—i.e. are compacted with them 
into a solidarity of one kind or another. Though this may arise in 


ind the various ways, two main divisions are distinguishable, namely that 
-dinate [coming from the division of labour and that coming from similitude. 
olution  Jhe former expresses our dependence on the planter of Brazil, the 


rancher of the Argentine, the fellah of Egypt. We all acknowledge 


life, 
~. our dependence on them, but would scarcely say that we formed a 


nage society with them. To admit this would be a manifest absurdity, 
conflict g but to deny it would be to deny the existence, or the possibility of the 
Jevelop existence, of an international society of men. All that can be al- 
at such fg wed is that there exists a certain inter-dependence which yet does 
not constitute a society. 
— But men are linked together by resemblances of which they may 
m) and be ignorant, which are innate and which affect them physically and 
haps a morally; resemblances coming from race, culture, language, cus- 
; Chris- § ‘ms, or an historical accident. The formation of ethnical and na- 
in this tional groups provides a good example of this solidarity by similitude. 
he dig- J Because these people are united by blood, because they are begotten 
deal of by the same cultural and historical milieu, they are in harmony and 
tried in  'ave a common patriotic feeling. Yet even here it must be con- 
ceded that neither the ethnical group nor the nation is a society. 
The only way in which they can become this is by taking on them- 
selves the political form of a State, a man-made construction. 
R, O.P. In 1914 there was a German Empire which had been constructed to 


last for centuries; in 1919 its place was taken by a democratic and 
parliamentary republic which had a great future before it; in 1933 
this was succeeded by a Third Reich, whose founders tell us that 
it will last for a thousand years. A State, even though it wishes to 
remain in the same condition for ever, only lasts as long as those 
wills which have built it up. And those who build are the least free 
of all men, for they are constrained by forces which are beyond 
them, they are determined by the very social and historical matter 


'Most of the ideas here expounded I owe to my studies under Pére Délos, 
0.P.; his the masterly inspiration, mine the inadequate explication. To him I 
dedicate this essay.—J.F. 
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on which.they are at work. This perhaps is why society encloses 
and symbolises all the altruistic aspirations of humanity. Society is 
an ideal, a Sorelian myth, which fulfils a necessary function in the 
forward march of mankind. There seems to be nothing common to 
the divine Rome as seen by a ‘ civis Romanus,’ to the Holy Roman 
Empire as seen by a feudalist, to the divine right of kings as ex- 
pounded by James of England, or in Nation, Race and State as un- 
derstood to-day. Yet these symbols, each in their time, probably re- 
presented the same ideal function. Society is the good seen in its 
altruistic form, easy to divinise and idealise ; it is the good which is 
above and beyond us, to which we devote ourselves at the cost of 
such sacrifice as will lead us to immortality, 

But what distinguishes societies properly so called from the com- 
munities or social interdependencies of which we have spoken above? 
At first sight, one would be inclined to say that it is organisation, 
the presence of a constituted authority, a personality. But none of 
these is adequate, for the notions of organs, authority and person- 
ality themselves demand a further explanation and _ justification. 
These are all, more or less, external, and we must seek for the first 
distinctive element of a society in internals. It is the existence of 4 
coliective consciousness and the agreement of wills in a common will. 
Without a common consciousness, without a common will-to-live 
which is efficacious and lasting, there can be no society. A nation 
remains a de facto community until such time as its members expe- 
rience an awakening of consciousness, and assert by their acts their 
will to a common life. 

Undoubtedly the fundamental role played by consciousness and 
willing has attracted many to the Social Contract theory. The agree- 
ment of individual wills seems to give birth to the society, and this 
agreement is a contract. The irrevocable assent given by the citi- 
zen to his fellow-citizens creates the State, they say, because a com- 
mon will is realised through the contractual exchange of particular 
wills. But this is scarcely true because the will is necessarily an in- 
dividual property and possession; and the agreement of each with 
all of the others creates no more than inter-individual agreements 
which will bind each one with each of the others. The only result 
of this is a series of bilateral agreements, not a society. Suppose 
there are 700 people who do this, each one making a contract with 
the 6yg others : there will be 489,300 bilateral contracts binding them 
two by two, but there is no society. There are 489,300 obligations 
whose execution could be urged by individual action, but never by 
social action, for there is no social obligation. ‘The addition of inter- 
individual to inter-individual will never give social as the answer. 
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it may be objected to this that in all these contracts the contract- 
ing parties insert the same clauses, so are all bound by one and the 
same obligation which is unique. But this objection takes the whete 
force away from the Social Contract theory. 

Once the content of the contract is considered, the whole com- 


‘plexion of the question changes. This object is common and is 


unique and all agree contractually to it. The new element here intro- 
duced immediately changes the individual contracts, the series of 
them, into the agreement of particular wills with a common object, 
an object which is unique, exterior and objective for each of the in- 
dividuals. They agree to this object which itself is the link between 
them and makes their unity—a common consciousness has been born, 
which is the ensemble of individual consciences turned towards the 
same objective and fulfilled by it. The general or common will is 
made in the same way, not from a multitude of individual wills 
turned one towards the other and forming an equilibrium, but all 
turned to the common object, united and bound together in virtue 
of it. Neither the common consciousness nor the common will are 
other substantially than all the consciousnesses and wills joined with 
this. This differs radically from Rousseau’s interpretation of what 
takes place in the Social Contract: ‘ at once, in place of the indivi- 
dual personality of each cortracting party, the act of association 
creates a moral and collective body, composed of as many members 
as the assembly contains voters, and receiving from the act its unity, 
its common identity (moi commun), its life and its will.’ 

That the theory suggested conforms to the facts has been shown 
by the more recent political and sociological theories. A Hitler or 
a Mussolini has united his people into a coherent whole by awaking 
in them their national or ethnical consciousness; in fact, one of the 
most striking things about theories of the State as they become 
totalitarian is the manner in which they tend to accentuate their 
ethnical and national character. Thus, to take one example, we 
find Gentile in a burst of pseudo-mystical fervour, writing: ‘ The 
State is within ourselves, it lives and should live in our wills, in our 
intelligences, in our hearts; it is there that it must grow, rise up and 
become more and more conscious of its duties and its ends.’ And 
to facilitate our passage from the totalitarians to the sociologists, 
here is a quotation from the Fascist Charter of Labour, in which 
Alfredo Rocco, another spiritual grandson of Hegel, had a hand: 
‘The nation is an organism endowed with existence, ends and means 
of acting superior in strength and duration to those individuals, 
whether isolated or in groups, which compose it. It is a unity, mor- 
ally, politically and economically, which realises itself integrally in 
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the fascist state.’ Could there be a better or more faithful inter 
pretation of the teaching of Durkheim? It is not astonishing that 
Durkheim and many others have tried to found a morality based on 
sociology. 

Both of them, sociologists and totalitarians, exploit a basic truth 
—viz., where there is a society there is adhesion to an end which 
affects our moral consciousness. The end appears necessarily as a 
good which is transcendent and superior to individuals, since it 
groups them together and commands them. In the hierarchy of ab. 
solute values the end of the society has an objective morality which 
comes to it from its connection, more or less direct and necessary, 
with the last end of man. 

But one cannot stop here, at this common consciousness, for it is 
only a state of mind, a purely psychological reality, which could never 
take to itself a body and become a person in the world of juridical 
and moral bodies. For this two other elements are required: au- 
thority and organisation, and here we propose to speak of the former 
as being more closely concerned with political obligation. 

First of all, there is required obedience to a common good, as be- 
ing the end for which the group has come together ; they may choose 
as leader him who interprets it best. Authority is an action, an in- 
fluence, which has its source and its foundation in the mother-idea 
of the society. Therefore, the sphere of its application is not with- 
out limits, it is determined; it is limited by the social end, its com- 
petence is measured by the needs of the common good. 

The result of this is that man is not subjected to man; individuals 
do not obey an individual, but only the mother-idea which marks the 
end and presents the good. There is no subjection of man to man, 
but a co-ordination of acts and differentiation of function in view of 
the common good. From this there emerges the twofold character 
of society, of immanence and transcendence. Authority, since it is 
founded on the mother-idea of the society and since in a certain way 
it exercises the active function which belongs to the common good, 
emanates from a principle which is inexhaustible, which cannot be 
exhausted by any single order or decision. For the head of the 
society has a power of action which, within the limits of his compe 
tence, is as inexhaustible as the potentialities of the idea which is 
the principle of life and transformation in the society. So authority 
remains transcendent no matter what form it takes, transcendent to 
all the actions which it may command, to all the moments of its 
existence; in a word, transcendent to the society as realised in the 
concrete. And yet authority remains part and parcel of the society, 
it does not act outside of it, but is an intimate part of it, it is im- 
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inter 


manent. It is the active principle which, from the interior, main- 


g that Bf tains the cohesion of the parts by subordinating them to the common 
sed on end. 

There is then a certain institutional nature about some societies; 
truth ff an institution pre-exists at least potentially even before any contract 
which § j; made. And one finds that the institutional element is more and 
y 4S 4 @ more stressed ‘the nearer one approaches to the nature of things and 
nce it § the further one moves from those societies whose form depends on 
of ab- Bf the arbitrary will of man. Marriage, for example, is a contract, 
which but the ‘family statute’ is already fixed in advance by the law of 
-Ssary, @ nature which is the divine law of life, and the terms of the contract 

_ , cannot be changed, e.g. be made terminable at will. Any attempt 
or it 18 Hf to do this nullifies the contract. The contract is at the service of 
1 never & the institution which dominates it. From time to time the contract 
iridical ff has played its part in history in the choice of a constitution, but our 
d: au- ff belonging or not belonging to a political society does not depend (as 
former | Burke proved) on our contractual liberty. Political society under its 

different forms is an institution which imposes itself on individuals 

as be- § as a necessity of their nature. This is an experimental intuition 
choose § which Sully Prudhomme summed up in the couplet 

Bes? Je connus mon bonheur, et qu’au monde oi nous sommes 
t with Nul ne peut se vanter de se passer des hommes. 
is com- § The nature of society with its mother-idea of the common good, 
be with the necessity of order to produce justice, with the authority 
viduals I which that order implies, with the obligation to obey on the part 
irks the ff of the members of the society, flows from the sociable nature of 
‘o man, man which is manifested by the need for a common good as the end 
view of f of society. It is the natural law, and as such it is willed by God. In 
aractel this sense all power is from God; in fact all power must be from 
ice It IS Bhim. Yet it must never be used by the ruler to destroy the liberty 
ain way @f of the individual despite the pleading of the fascist philosopher that 
n good, ‘always the maximum of liberty coincides with the maximum of 
nnot be §f force of the state . «+ Every force is a moral force, for it is always 
of the Ban expression of will; and whatever be the argument used—preach- 
compe # ing or the life-preserver—its efficacy can be none other than its 
which is ability finally to receive the inner support of a man and persuade 
uthority him to agree to it.’- Here, as a recent writer has observed, the line 
ident to Bl between cynicism and idealism wears very thin. 
s of its # Not all of man is included in the embrace of the political society. 
d in the i It must be granted that as an individual he is a product of his milieu, 
society, ff and is subject to the determinism of the time in which he lives, of his 
it 1S Im- 


race and of his social heredity. But at the same time he is a per- 
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son, a Spiritual being endowed with an intelligence to pierce the 
. mystery of things, with a faith to carry him above and beyond them, 
with a reason te direct him in the domain of social and moral activity, 
with a will which enables him to command himself. The individual 


is ephemeral in the race; the race lasts for a period of time; but the Ww 
human person lasts for time and for eternity. It will live on when § . gre: 
the race is extinct and when the species has disappeared from the J };, y 
face of the earth. faith 
Nor is man person, individual and person suctessively, but simul- BF jatu; 
taneously, in his one being. As individual he is chained to the col. Bf jo+¢, 
lectivity, but as a free and spiritual person he has the right to de BP nain 
mand that, this social complex should serve him. The common good § ona ; 
is the good of the collectivity, but by the end which it serves it be- only 
comes the good of the human person. For this reason, and for no Ne: 
other, human liberty is the basis of political life. The common good § conf, 
would cease to be the common good if it was not a good that man upon 
could acquire by the exercise of his liberty. He is not determined ing it 
by any ethnical instinct nor by any national dynamism, he must work many 
with his reason. It is his duty, but it is also his right, for it isa § 4. 
direct consequence of his nature. The rights and duties of citizens many 
are the rights and duties of man in his social life. Sciendum est quod Du 
civitas sit aliquo modo quid naturale, eo quod naturalem habemus perity 
impetum ad civitatem constituendam; non tamen efficitur nec perfi- idl 9: 
citur civitas nisi ex opere et industria hominum (Aegidius Romanus). the hi 
Above and beyond the works and the industry of man is the will § ¥¢ _., . 
of the Author of nature and of order, and from him derives the 1914 
power to command and the necessity to obey, both in those things § ¢ £ 
which concern the ultimate destiny of the human person, union with by the 
him as the possession of the All Good, and in those things which § db 
concern man as a social being, the tranquillity of order which is posits, 
peace and in which he is to work out his ultimate destiny. ioe 
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WORK, WAGES AND THE BANKS 


WueEN in Rerum Novirum Pope Leo XIII taught that it was the 
‘great and principal duty’ of every employer to give every one of 
his work-people a fair wage, he was, as he himself reminded the 
faithful, only enunciating a principle that had its foundation in 
natural justice. When he again, and Pope Pius XI after him, de- 
clared that a workman’s wages must be suflicient to enable him to 
maintain himself, his wife, and his children ‘n reasonable comfort, 
and to put by for a rainy day, they were making a declaration not 
only of Christian, but also of natural, rights. 

Nearly thirty years after Rerum Novarum the Anglican Lambeth 
Conference recognised that a living wage should be the first charge 
upon industry. That was in 1920, when many industries were find- 
ing it difficult to keep alive, and others were already expiring, when 
many workers, far from being paid a living wage, were soon to be- 
come wageless, while the prospect of permanent employment for 
many others was rapidly diminishing. 

During the war of 1914-1918 there had been phenomenal pros- 
perity. The living wage seemed to have become a recognised right, 
and rates of pay weré constantly raised to meet rising prices. But 
the high wages were in.great part the result of a large and easy flow 
of money. Whereas the deposits of twenty-two British banks in 
1914 amounted to £875,000,000, in 1919 they had reached the sum 
of £2,117,000,000. This huge increase was caused very largely 
by the wholesale purchase of War Loan by the banks themselves, 
and by their lending money, which soon came back to them as de- 
posits, for the purchase of War Bonds. This meant that the banks 
were literally making money; they were putting into circulation on 
a large scale money of their own manufacture. It is hardly surpris- 
ing to find that in the present war, the United States Treasury, ac- 
cording to The Economist of October 18th, 1941, has declined to 
allow the purchase of Defence Savings Bonds by the commercial 
banks, as ‘a procedure which would merely swell bank deposits and 
help inflation.’ 

In England, in the 1920’s, the return to normal peace-time industry 
was almost hopelessly retarded by the huge weight of inflated debt 
that four years of war had added to bank deposits. It must be re- 
membered that fundamentally all bank deposits are ‘debt.’ The 
system by which banks grant credit, and so increase the amount of 
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‘money’ in circulation, by merely inflating the amount of actual 
money they hold, has been in vogue now for over a hundred years. 
Industry and commerce need credits for the production and distribu- 
tion of commodities; and part of these credits filters through to the 
workers by way of wages. The workers, therefore, are -indirectly 
dependent on the banks for their livelihood. 

There is another sense in which work-people are dependent on the 
banks. The wages earned by the production of commodities at any 
one time will obviously not purchase those commodities. They have 
to be spent in the purchase of goods which have been produced in the 
past. It follows that before there can be further production, and 
consequently wage-earning, new credits must be granted. But it 
may be to the advantage of the banks to restrict credit, as it was in 
the years following the war of 1914-1918. At such times there is 
widespread unemployment and distress. There can be no doubt that 
Pope Pius XI was referring to the power exercised by the banking 
fraternity when in Quadragesimo Anno he spoke of ‘ the trustees 
and directors of invested funds, who administer them at their good 
pleasure.’ He is still more explicit when he speaks of the power 
‘exercised by those who, because they hold and control money, are 
able also to govern credit and determine its allotment, for that reason 
supplying, so to speak, the life-blood to the entire economic body, 
and grasping, as it were, in their hands the very soul of production, 
so that no one dare breathe against their will.’ 

Banks in fact have no concern for production except in so far as 
it produces profit for themselves. They have in general no direct 
credit relations with the wage-earners. They will finance the specu- 
lative builder who produces workers’ and middle-class dwellings, but 
not the workers themselves to enable them to become house-owners. 
The workers are compelled to borrow from building societies at a 
substantially higher rate of interest than that prevailing, and in con- 
sequence make a much larger repayment in the aggregate; unless 
they can qualify for a municipal loan. Yet it is quite common for 
banks to lend to the building societies themselves to re-lend at a 
higher rate to individual purchasers. . 

This illustrates the consistent policy of banks in the granting of 
credit. The house-buyer who has only his wages to depend on for 
re-payment of a loan would take far too long to reimburse the bank. 
There is normally no such thing as a bank-loan for a long period. 
Speedy redemption of loans is the ordinary requirement. This makes 
it difficult for the average manufacturer or trader who depends on 
bank credit to look to the future with confidence. So urgent is the 
necessity for repaying the bank loan that he can rarely equip him- 
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self for accumulating the funds that might have freed him from the 
necessity of further borrowing. He is bound to rely on potential 
loans with the uncertainty of their being granted, and the employer’s 
uncertainty is reflected in the uncertainty of employment. 

It is obvious that it is to the bankers’ interest to keep industry 
dependent on its direct loans. The disastrous effects that their 
methods of control may have both on employers and work-people 
are visualised by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, and the 
methods themselves clearly condemned. He says that if ‘ the busi- 
ness does not make enough money to pay the workman a just wage, 
either because it is overwhelmed with unjust burdens, or because it 
is compelled to sell its products at an unjustly low price, those who 
thus injure it are guilty of grievous wrong; for it is they who de- 
prive the working-men of the just wage, and force them to accept 
lower terms.’ And if trade unions can, happily, insist on the just 
wage, they cannot, unfortunately, prevent their members losing their 
jobs through the inability of an individual employer to pay it. 

When, moreover, the Pope refers to a business being compelled to 
sell its products at an unjustly low price, he no doubt has in mind 
the general effect of credit restriction. If there is less money in cir- 
culation for the purchase of commodities than there was when they 
were produced, it follows that they will not fetch the prices they 
were intended to fetch. The manufacturer w'll then either have to 
forgo part of his profit or, in a severe slump, have to sell at a loss. 

And again, since profit is the motive of the granting of credit by 
the banks, it will often be given abroad where, partly because labour 
is cheap, manufacturers can supply goods to ourselves at prices far 
below those at which our own manufacturers can produce. Large- 
scale loans have been made abroad ever since the laisser-faire policy 
of the Manchester school gave its blessing to the maxim of every man 
for himself, and left the hindmost to be picked up by the devil. 

Were the workers not financed by their wages, most of them would 
fave no finances at all. The majority of employers and higher wage- 
earners usually have some financial reserves ; but the workers rarely 
have accumulated savings on which to draw. Even though ‘ it may 
be truly said that it is only by the labour of working-men that States 
grow rich’ (Rerum Novarum), they are forced in times of economic 
stress, whether general or personal, to fall back on State assistance, 
They are compelled to take advantage of social services. It is true 
that nowadays these are partly financed by the workers’ own contri- 
butions. But without Government subsidies no contributory scheme 
could remain solvent, especially in a financial and economic crisis 
such as that which commenced some years before the present war, 
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and in which, as Pope Pius XI wrote in 1932, ‘ the whole of humanity 


is held bound . . . so fast, that the more it struggles, the harder 
appears the task of loosening its bonds ’ (Caritate Christi Compulsi). 
The direct monetary benefits paid to workers under pensions schemes, 
health insurance, unemployment insurance (loosely but not inappro- 
priately called ‘ the dole’), have to-day been added to by enormous 
food subsidies, which although paid to producers are in effect con- 
sumer-subsidies, since they are part of the price that the consumer 
would have to pay and, in fact, does pay indirectly through taxation. 

It is fully in accord with papal teaching that Governments should 
aid the workers, at least until a more equitable economic system 
makes them more independent. Pope Leo XIII remarked in Rerum 
Novarum that ‘ the richer class have many ways of shielding them- 
selves, and stand less in need of help from the State ; whereas those 
who are badly off have no resources of their own to fall back upon, 
and must chietly depend upoa the assistance of the State. And it is 
for this reason that wage-earners, who are undoubtedly among the 
weak and necessitous, should be specially cared for and protected by 
the Government.’ In Graves de Communi Pope Leo speaks of 
charitable organisations having been formed and extended ‘ under 
the guidance of the Church’ for the relief of the poor, including actu- 
ally ‘country banks' for making loans,’ obviously of a different 
calibre to the Big Five. 

That is not to say that the interests of the ‘ lower ’ classes are to 
be considered before those of the ‘ higher,’ whom the same encyclical 
declares to be ‘ of equal importance to the preservation and develop- 
ment of the State.’ But commonsense demands that, apart from 
charitable activities, the authority that furnishes any credits in the 
form of social services for the purchase of commodities should fur- 
nish also the credits necessary for their production. That does not 
exclude the: possibility of businesses being financed from savings or 
private loans at a risk; it only implies the prohibition of credit by 
bank-inflated money. Justice, too, dictates that this vital economic 
function of the supply of credit should not be used by private bodies 
for gain and for the securing of economic control, but by the Govern- 
ment for the good of the nation as a whole. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that any economic reform can 
be effective except as a factor in the re-Christianising of society. A 
soul-less economics that does not consider human rights and duties, 


1 Also known as ‘land banks.’ They are a kind of village co-operative bank 
for farmers. The farmers’ ‘ credit unions’ now being formed in the U.S.A, 
seem to be similar, 
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nor have regard to the play of free-will in social relationships, has no 
place in the Christian scheme, and is explicitly condemned by the 
encyclicals. Pope Leo XIII, writing as far back as 1878, deplored 
the fact that ‘the very Author and Redeemer of mankind has been 
forced slowly and gradually to withdraw from the scheme of studies 
at universities, colleges, and high schools, as well as from all the 
practical working of public life’ (Quod Apostolici Muneris). In 
Graves de Communi he said: ‘ It is the opinion of some, which ig 
caught up by the masses, that ‘‘ the social question,’’ as they call 
it, is merely economic. The precise opposite is the truth, that it is 
first of all moral and religious, and for that reason its solution is to 
be expected mainly from the moral law and the pronouncements of 
religion.’ Pope Pius XI reiterates this in Quadragesimo Anno, where 
he says that ‘though economic science and moral discipline are 
guided each by its own principles in its own sphere, it is false that 
the two orders are so distinct and alien that the former in no way 
depends on the latter.’ He emphasises that the economic life must 
be inspired by the Christian spirit ‘from which multitudes engaged 
in industry in every country have unhappily departed.’ 

Credit reform can be effective only as part of a larger social reform 
that will remedy also the evils arising from mass-production and 
Big Business. A Government credit scheme can only be a just one, 
and therefore successful, if it turn social services into credits to 
enable working-men to set up in business for themselves. The en- 
cyclicals again and again stress the necessity of this. ‘The law 
should favour ownership, and its policy should be to induce as many 
as possible of the humbler class to become owners’ (Rerum 
Novarum). The only form of labour ‘ which gives the working-man 
a title to its fruits is that which a man exercises as his own master, 
and by which some new form or new value is produced ’ (Quadrage- 
simo Anno). Both encyclicals insist that the working-man has a 
right as father of a family to become the owner of lucrative property, 
so that he ‘ by the prudent management of the same may be enabled 
to bear the family burden with greater ease and security ’ (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno). 

The Popes, further, have stressed that the most necessary, and 
therefore valuable, form of production is ‘ in the inexhaustible fer- 
tility of the earth’ (Rerum Novarum). Pope Leo, the master econo- 
mist, pointed out a truth that most so-called economists overlook, 
‘that all human subsistence is derived either from labour on one’s 
own land, or from some toil, some calling which is paid for either in 
the produce of the land itseif, or in that which is exchanged for 
what the land brings forth.’ The land, therefore, is necessarily the 
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most credit-worthy industry in every country, a truth that it is con. 
ven‘ent for a credit system that looks for immediate and mass-pro- 
_ duced profits to ignore. Small landholdings, too, make for greater 
individual security. As Pius XI teaches, ‘the agricultural classes 
. . . » find in their occupation the means of obtaining honestly and 
justly what is needful for their maintenance ’ (Quudragesimo Anno). 
Leo XIII showed that if work-people can be encouraged to look for- 
ward to obtaining a share in the land, ‘ the gulf between vast wealth 
and sheer poverty will be bridged over,’ and there will aiso be a 
‘ greater abundance of the fruits of the earth’ (Rerum Novarum). 
The same encyclical teaches that the working-man should be enabled 
to invest savings in land and that his ‘ little estate thus purchased 
should be as completely at his full disposal as are the wages he re- 
ceives for his labour.’ It goes on to state that a man has a right 
to possess ‘ that portion of nature’s field which he cultivates.” And 
the Pope asks: ‘Is it just that the fruit of a man’s own sweat and 
labour should be possessed and enjoyed by any one else?’ 

In order that the worker may acquire and enjoy property of his 
own there must be no banking monopoly that periodically deprives 
iim of the means of earning; that deprives him of his savings when 
through unemployment he is forced to draw on them; and that can, 
:f he has already acquired property, deprive him of it when he is 
unable to meet the repayments on his loan. The natural right of the 
workman to a fair wage must be Christianised. He has no.guaran- 
tee of a living without credit reform; to which must be added the 
restoration of the small business and a return to the land. 


C. J. 


ECONOMICS AND REFORM 


Tue Brains Trust once set the following question: Would the 
nation be better governed by men of science and great thinkers rather 
than by professional politicians? The problem is of paramount im- 
portance in these days when civilisation, as we know it, totters on 
the brink of destruction and when thinking men of every party and 
creed are endeavouring to find a sure basis for post-war reconstruc- 
tion. According to Professor C. E. M. Joad, the man of science 
is certainly not fitted to guide the destinies of his country. In his 
specialised capacity he is as methodical and as efficient as the worker 
bee, but out of his laboratory he appears as stupid as the insect 
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on the window pane. This view was severely criticised. Surely, it 
was Said, the training of the man of science, his careful weighing 
of facts, his patient analysing, his impartiality, should fit him more 
nearly to approach the ideal legislator than his unscientific fellows. 
Are not the scientists the ‘ disinterested men’ of J. B. Priestley— 
men dealing in hard facts without prejudice? Professor Joad’s reply 
pointed to the heart of the problem. He showed that the politician, 
too, was dealing in hard facts—the facts of human welfare—but, 
whereas the scientist was faced with the problem of yes or no, the 
politician’s job was a question of right or wrong. In other words, 
moral value was the primary consideration of the politician and mora- 
lity was beyond the field of science. It is true, of course, that the 
scientists have contributed greatly to the potential welfare of man 
as they have also (for example by the invention of the internal com- 
bustion engine) contributed to his doom. They have enabled man to 
achieve material wealth, but they have not shown him how it should 
be distributed or used. Every politician should be something of a 
great thinker. He should combine ethical philosophy with political 
economy, for, to attain good government, the two are inseparable. 
Too long have the cconomists contented themselves with puristic re- 
search, with the over-elaboration of intricate side-issues, with the 
terminology of their training. They have solved problems of their 
own making, problems set in intentionally unreal conditions and 
hedged about with that apologist phrase ‘ other things being equal.’ 
Economics must again become Political Economy—it must base its 
tenets of material efficiency on the ethical philosophy of the politi- 
cian. It will then play an important role in the post-war planning 
of ‘Britain. 

Mr. Geoffrey Crowther, the editor of The Economist, has defined 
the imperfections of our economic system as ‘ the evil trinity—pover- 
ty, inequality and irregularity.’ In other words, our system does not 
produce enough; it distributes what is produced unjustly and ineffi- 
ciently, and it is unstable in time—the feverish activity of the boom 
alternating with the degenerate idleness of the depression. The 
apathy of the orthodox economists, faced by this triple problem, has 
induced men of renown in other studies to attempt a solution. The 
works of Major Douglas, Sylvio Gesell, Irving Fisher and Frederick 
Soddy have had considerable influence on modern thought. With- 
out exception their solutions lie in the reform of the monetary sys- 
tem. Obsessed by such news items as the burning of Brazilian cof- 
fee and the releasing of caught fish, they have coined the phrase 
‘Poverty in Plenty ’ and pinned their theories to it. Apart from the 
manifest imperfections of their economic analysis, their fundamental 
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premise is unsound. Poverty in Britain is due to general insuffi. 
ciency due to misdirected efforts. Our resources are limited. If we 
consume a large part of them in the production of wasteful luxuries 
for a fraction of our people, we deny ourselves’ the plenty which 
science has made possible. If we choose extravagant and wildly 
competitive variety rather than standardised abundance, we must ex. 
pect twenty millions of our people to suffer from malnutrition. Our 
first problem, then, is to produce the right goods in the right quan- 
tities. The scientist and the economist can tell us how—but the defi- 
nition of ‘ right ’ must come from the heart in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles. 

The second problem i is one of distribution. Gross inequalities in 
material wealth are not compatible with the theory of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. After maximising production we must 
maximise the satisfaction it can afford by equitable distribution. This 
principle is tacitly recognised in our existing system of taxation, but 
progress towards the desired end is disappointingly slow. It is still 
much too easy to obtain an inordinate share of the common fund and 
to enjoy, parasitically, the fruits of the labour of others. 

The third problem concerns that disastrous phenomenon known as 
the trade cycle. Its origin has been variously attributed to sun- 
spots, the bank-rate, crowd psychology, increased spending, in- 
creased saving and the profit instinct. Whatever its true cause, it 
is inevitably associated with those other evils, poverty and inequality, 
If the members of a state could enjoy material security in compara- 
tive equality there would be no reason jn speculation, hoarding, usury 
and wasteful spasmodic effort, and it is these tendencies assisted by 
monetary manipulation that induce the ebbing and flowing of trade 
prosperity. 

Post-war planning and control must be a joint effort. Our scien- 
tists alone cannot do more than provide the physical basis of pros- 
perity. Our economists cannot do more than to harness and or- 
ganise this physical power. A third category of workers is required 
to direct the efforts of scientists and economists. In a democracy 
this power must ultimately reside in the people. If we are to make 

~ ethical philosophers of our people the time is ripe for a spiritual 
revival, 
A. Bernarp Ho.itowoop, M.Sc. 
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JOHN TAULER 


Joun TAULER, a contemporary of Suso, is perhaps the best known 
of the three great German Dominican mystics. For he is the most 
characteristic representative of his Order, being first and foremost a 
preacher and shepherd of souls. Like St. John the Baptist, he was . 
a voice Crying in the wilderness of the world: ‘ Repent ye, abandon 
the creatures and turn to the Creator.’ This was his battle cry, 
and his life work was to show man how to fulfil its demand. Where- 
as Suso made his own life a mirror, as it were, of the mystic way, 
reflecting in it both its glories and its agonies, Tauler took man by 
the hand and led him step by step to the Sanctuary of Mystic Union. 

He was eminently fitted for his work, for he had that deep insight 
into human nature which is indispensable in the preacher and teacher, 
‘Man, he said, hangs between heaven and earth. With his highest 
faculties he is exalted above hiniself and above all things, and dwells 
in God, but with his lowest faculties he is subjected under all things 
into the very ground of humility.’ He calls the higher faculties the 
‘inner man,’ whilst the lower faculties form the ‘ outer man.’ The 
inner man is subject to God alone, but the outer man to all creatures 
in true humility. The task of the inner man is of a double nature: 
he directs the outer man by the light of his superior knowledge, 
whilst in himself he remains unruffled by the changes of earthly exist- 
ence, ‘sunk and united’ in his communion with God. The outer 
man, on the other hand, must await the orders of the inner man. 
‘We must force the outer man,’ says Tauler, ‘as far as we can, 
and draw him into the other man of inwardness. ‘This is the rational 


_ maa, and it means that the outer man is to work and walk according 


to the order of the rational man, and not according to his own 
animal desires.’ 

In this psychology Tauler’s mystic doctrine is firmly rooted, and 
we have not far to go to discover its origin. It is the teaching of 
his master St. Thomas, who saw man as a rational being whose 
faculties are well ordered. Reason, which knows God to be the 
absolute Good, imparting the right direction to the will which in its 
turn rules the affections. This is the ground from which all else 
springs; without this Thomist psychology the mystic way which 
Tauler does not weary to describe would be unintelligible. 

It is the more important to keep this in mind, as few thinkers have 
been so consistently misrepresented as the fourteenth century Ger- 
man mystics. Quite apart from the ridiculous statements of writers 
such as Alfred Rosenberg, who transforms Meister Eckhart, for 
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example, into something like a Storm Trooper in a religious habit, 
it has been the misfortune of these mystics to have been re-discovered 
by Protestant professors of literature in the nineteenth century. Mis. 
led by Luther’s early admiration for Tauler and Meister Eckhart, 
these scholars who had no knowledge of Thomistic Theology re. 
garded those Dominicans as virtual predecessors of the Reformation, 
thinking that they proclaimed a peculiarly ‘ German’ and ‘ interior’ 
piety as opposed to the ‘ outward ceremonial’ of ‘ Roman’ Catho- 
licism. Even the painstaking researches of Catholic scholars like 
Denifle and Karrer (though taken into account by some Protestant 
‘theologians such as Harnack) cannot be said to have succeeded in 
rectifying the ideas of more than a few experts. 

Yet German fourteenth century mysticism is Thomist in its es- 
sence. Their mystic system is built upon the similitude between Crea- 
tor and creature, which is, indeed, marred by sin, but, by the grace 
of God, can be recovered by purgation and illumination. This con- 
ception is diametrically opposed to the Lutheran dogma of the (otal 
depravity of human nature and ‘ Justification by Faith.’ It is, on 
the contrary, built on the Angelic Doctor’s teaching that grace does 
not destroy, but restores and perfects nature, since the image of 
God in which man is made was never altogether annihilated. This 
image of God that is to be restored in man is called by Tauler the 
‘third man’; for when the rational man has completely subdued the 
‘outer man’ the inner man can ‘ turn into his origin where he has 
been from all eternity.’ 

The indispensable condition of becoming a wholly spiritual man is 
humility, a virtue that plays so important a part in Tauler’s teaching 
that it is sometimes called the ‘ mysticism of humility.’ ‘ We must 
all humble ourselves. ‘This is the foundation on, which all, man’s life 
and work is to be built—or else all will break down. For God seeks 
and wants a humble man.’ Spiritual pride is in Tauler’s view the 
worst of all vices, and it may well have been that he saw its disas- 
trous consequences in some of the convents where he used to preach; 
for he frequently warns his congregations that their habit will not 
save them if their inner man be not in the right state of meekness. 

The humble man, however, who is setting out on the way of mystic 
perfection, is still confined in five ‘ prisons’ from which he must 
strive to be freed. Love of creatures and love of self prevent him 
from loving his Creator. Reason, which tries to solve all problems 
by its own power, bars the entrance of faith. Here again we have 
not the forerunner of Luther’s theology of faith, but the follower of 
St. Thomas, who was so anxious to define and keep intact the bor- 
der line between faith and reason. The third prison, especially dan- 
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gerous in communities of women, is undue reliance on sensible de- 
votion and visionary experiences. Tauler is never tired of denounc- 
ing them as an end in themselves, though he admits their relative 
value as stages on the way to Mystic Union. In this he finds him- 
self in line with all great mystics, especially with ascetics like St. 
John of the Cross, and for the same reason; for man may easily be 
deceived, and more often than not feelings of devotion and visions 
may be caused by his own imagination rather than by the agency of 
Almighty God. 

Yet when the soul has been delivered from all these prisons there 
is still one left, the most subtle of all. It is the will; for even when 
a man thas turned wholly to God there will still be a vestige of self- 
will that desires God’s grace from self-interest. This, too, must go. 
Should it be God’s will to refuse grace man must conform to it and 
resign himself without despairing to a state outside his grace, thus 
fulfilling the divine will. This sounds like an anticipation of Quiet- 
ism; but viewed in connection with the whole of ‘Tauler’s teaching 
it ought not to be condemned as heretical. The stress he lays on 
definite acts of love, praise and charity, as will be shown later, ex- 
cludes this. We have here the phenomenon of quasi-heretical state- 
ments prout sonant which is so often found in mystic teaching, and 
which must be interpreted psychologically, as meaning no more than 
that the mystic abandons himself entirely to God’s adorable Will, 
letting God do with him whatever he pleases. 

However exalted his teaching on abandonment, Tauler was emi- 
nently practical in his advice as to its achievement. His restraint in 
this matter is probably due to the balance of the Thomist system 
in which he was reared. For Thomism, in contrast to all Manichean 
heresies, treats man as the intermediate being he is, respecting his 
body no less than his soul. At a time, therefore, when religious ex- 
citlement was apt to result in wild excesses of asceticism on the one 
hand and libertinism on the other, as in the case of the ‘ Brethren 
of the Free Spirit’ for example, the Dominican mystics exercised 
a beneficent restraint. With a Thomistic respect for the differences 
among men, each of whom is a person in his own right, an individual 
substance rational by nature, Tauler pointed out that the way to 
God cannot be the same for each one of us. The peace of Christ is, 
indeed, achieved only by suffering and self-denial; but every man 
must take account of his own personal needs. Fasting and vigils 
will help some to prepare themselves for God, whilst others may only 
find their health undermined without having drawn any nearer to 
Christ. Thus man iias to find out for himself what will best lead 
him to ‘Abandonment,’ and, once this state of the soul is reached, 
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will set out on the Via Mystica which leads to the ultimate aim, the Ir 
Union itself. the 
The beginning of the way will again be different for different tem. the 
peraments. ‘ Take for yourself what you think will draw you nearest itsel 
to God: the Life of Christ, or the Passion, or the Wounds of Love, than 
or the Divine Nature, or the Blessed Trinity—whatever may draw pow 
you most, and with that sink into the ground and await God with dark 
gratitude.’ At this initial stage affections play a great part in Tau- of Ic 
ler’s teaching ; they create, as it were, a favourable atmosphere for stole 
the Union between Creator and creature. In accordance with the sens 
popuiar devotion of the time he considered the contemplation of the you 
Five Wounds as particularly helpful, following, like Suso, the sound conte 
mystic principle : Per Christum hominem ad Christum Deum. ‘ The same 
wounds of our Lord are all salvation; let the holy five wounds re- Carn 
main open until the Last Day . . . these five doors shall be our § and < 
inheritance here, through which we shall enter into the eternal in- § misiz 
heritance of our Father’s Kingdom. Through these wounds of love § the ‘ 
let us learn five lessons : how to abandon and how to suffer, how to there 
be silent and how to despise the world, and lastly how to deny our- §f dishc 
selves in true detachment.’ drop 
After this preparation begins the threefold mystic way, which is ff tingu 
always the same. Tauler here describes the stages of mystic expe- Ye 
rience with an insight into the progress of the soul which places him § shoul 
in the ranks of the great masters of the spiritual life. The first stage, § fruit 
after man has entirely turned to God, is one of unspeakable joy. J exultz 
The soul ‘ drinks in God with all her might, so that she becomes in- J much 
ebriated with him and completely forgets herself. Then she would § more, 
gladly go through fire and water and a thousand swords.’ This Jj perfec 
exultant state Tauler calls jubilacio, and in it the soul is lifted up § she is 
to the contemplation of God in all his glory. It is, however, not yet § of vir 
the purely intellectual vision, but rather a feeling of being filled with § the U 
the knowledge of God; it is subjective rather than objective, and § all els 
therefore this state cannot last. news 
When the joy of the soul has reached this climax it is not yet J templ: 
strong enough to soar higher, but presently falls into deep despon- § St. P; 
dency. This is the second stage of the way, compared to the state § Taule: 
of Job when ‘ the spirit went from him.’ Man must now pass through § life of 
what St. John of the Cross calls the ‘ dark night of the soul,’ tossed § to hol 
about like a ball between knowledge and ignorance, certainty and J having 
uncertainty, tranquillity and unrest, confidence and fear. Through § the T, 
all these shall he pass in faith, hope and humility, and not despair, | preach 


‘for ‘those who must suffer in this dark misery will become the most 
loveable and noble of men. But Nature must die many a death.’ 
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In this school of suffering the last stain of self-will is purged, and 
the soul that has gone through it is now. ready for the last stage of 
the Mystic Way, where man becomes passive since the act of Union 
itself is the work of God alone, and man’s activity would be worse 
than useless: ‘There the human spirit is drawn high above its 
powers into a wild desert of which no man can speak, into the hidden 
darkness of God.’ In this Union is born the kindling of the fire 
of love, ‘ then there is a mist, a darkness, in which your spirit jis 
stolen away for about half an Ave Maria, so that you are beside your 
sensés and your natural reason. And in this darkness God speaks to 
you in truth.” Here, at last, the mystic has reached the summit of 
contemplation, the intellectual vision, which he describes in much the 
same way as St. Teresa three hundred years later. And so, like the 
Carmelite, the Dominican friar preached the Mystic Life in season 
and out of season. One almost hears the voice of the preacher, pro- 
mising, enticing, even cajoling his hearers to leave the pleasures of 
the ‘ Lady World’ for a higher and more lasting pleasure: ‘ Then 
there is a feast, and the kitchen smells so sweetly of all the good 
dishes prepared therein. Then May is in its full bloom; for a single 
drop of the delights which the Holy Spirit prepares exceeds and ex- 
tinguishes all the taste and sweetness that all creatures can produce.’ 

Yet it is not for this momentary sweetness that the Mystic Union 
should be desired, but for its effects on the soul. Its most precious 
fruit is the right ordering of all the faculties of man. After the 
exultation of the moment of actual Union has passed ‘ man shall do 
much more than he did before; he shall love more, thank more, praise 
more, and live more deeply than before.’ For though the soul be 
perfectly passive in the state of Union, God’s activity is such that 
she is filled with Divine energy which manifests itself in the increase 
of virtue throughout man’s ordinary life. To the Christian mystic 
the Unio Mystica is not to be desired as a permanent state to which 
all else is to be subjected ; rather is it a well from which the soul re- 
news her strength for the battle of life. Therefore Christian con- 
templatives seem to be the most active of men, whether we think of 
St. Paul or St. Teresa, of St. Bernard or St. Catharine of Siena. 
Tauler was no exception. The indefatigable preacher of the true 
life of the soul in an age of discord and lukewarmness had a right 
to hold in his hand the Book of Life, as his tombstone shows him; 
having engraved on his breast the Holy Name IHS and underneath 
the T, which stands both for his initial and for the burden of his 
preaching, the Cross, 


H. C. GRaeEr. 
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ROME AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By Philip 
Hughes. (Burns Oates; 18s.) 


This is a valuable work, and we regret that exigences of space 
allow us to do little more than most warmly commend it to the 
student of English Catholic history. 

The writer deals with a period of which he is known to be a master, 
the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth and the two first Stuarts. He aims, not 
at a general history of the epoch, but at a study of the measures then 
taken to counter the progress of the Reformation in England. In 
the course of more than four hundred tightly-packed pages he tells 
us a good deal that has been hitherto unknown, and much, too, that 
kas been known to a few but has been kept back by older writers for 
prudential reasons and fear of scandal. He has tapped fresh sources, 
and has dared to tell the (sometimes unpleasant) truth in a way for- 
bidden to Dodd and Tierney and Lingard. It is a sad story in the 
main, a story of tragic failure. There is much muck-raking and 
washing of dirty linen. [But at the same time a glimpse of real hero- 
ism and wonderful triumphs of grace. And throughout we find in it 
the explanation of those strong prejudices which still at this day 
hinder the progress of the Catholic Church in our land. And from 
it we better understand why the ‘ Conversion of England’ remains 
so largely a dream, and why for all our piping the English people 
refuse to dance. 

It is a vast subject, and the writer skilfully groups his matter 
around three men who were the principal figures on the Catholic side 
—Cardinal Pole, Cardinal Allen and Dr. Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon. 
The last-named, the least known of the trio, has not been very fairly 
treated in Baron von Pastor’s volumes : his life here receives its ample 
vindication. 

The style of Fr. Hughes’ work is vivid, sometimes exciting, al- 
ways interesting, and not without purple patches. We have only 
two minute criticisms to make: Why is Cardinal Pole’s legate-ship so 
oddly but persistently described as ‘ Pole’s legacy’? And is it not 
rather harsh to say that Tunstall of Durham ‘ apostatised’? At 
the most, that prelate’s offence was but what the lawyers might call 
‘ constructive’ schism. 

Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


E.izasETHAN CoMMENTARY. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell; 7s. 6d.) 

Once more Mr. Belloc gives us his views on the character and con- 
duct of Queen Elizabeth and on the Protestant Reformation in Great 
Britain. They are given with all the accustomed vehemence, post 
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tive assertion, and reiteration. Historians‘ that patient, modest, 
truthful, kindly and estimable race,’ as M. Maritain describes them 
—are to blame for neither sharing Mr. Belloc’s opinions nor accept- 
ing his conclusions. The whole business of the change of religion 
in England was ‘ loot,’ according to Mr. Belloc, the ‘ loot’ of the 
monastery lands and the chantry endowments. Historians do not 
find the explanation quite so simple. Gardiner with his published 
repudiation of papal authority, and the rest of the bishops who sup- 
ported Henry VIII, are held, in spite of Mr. Belloc, to have had 
considerable influence on the change. The importance Mr. Belloc 
attaches to Elizabeth’s affair with her uncle, the Lord Admiral, 
Thomas Seymour, and her regard for the Duke of Anjou may seem 
somewhat exaggerated. It is certain that the popular risings in 
Edward VI’s reign were not in every case, as Mr. Belioc declares, 
concerned with changes in religion. Kett’s rebellion in Norfolk re- 
veals no interest, for or against, in the new doctrines. But then 
Mr. Belloc writes of subdeacons in the Church of England; and ‘ if 
you believe that, you'll believe anything.’ (Mr. Belloc gives to 
Bernard Shaw and Andrew Lang the credit of this saying, though 
it is generally and rightly attributed in the first instance to the Duke 
of Wellington.) In matters of literary judgement Mr. Belloc in- 
sists that ‘ the greatest master of English prose’ was Jonathan Swift, 
Thomas Huxley alone gets honourable mention as ‘ one of the last 
exponents ’ of English prose. As for Bunyan—‘ he not only wrote 
prose, some of it very striking, though most of it dull enough as 
far as style goes, he also wrote verse.’ Wordsworth is ‘ the high 
priest and chief exponent’ of what ‘ may be called Protestant Pan- 
theism.’ However, Shakespeare is allowed the benefit of the doubt 
concerning the authorship of his plays and sonnets. References are 
not given nor authorities quoted when evidence would be useful. 
Doubtful matters of fact are decided on Mr. Belloc’s word. The 
reader must take it or—leave it. In any case, Mr. Belloc is as forcible 
as ever in denunciation. 
JOSEPH CLAYTON. 


Soviet Lapour AND INpustRy. By L. E. Hubbard. (Macmillan; 
15S.) 

A critical account of pre-revolutionary, N.E.P. and Five Year 
Pian Soviet commerce, with relevant discussions of the Soviet ration- 
ing scheme, price-control, ‘equal wages for equa! work,’ and similar 
Soviet slogans, set against the background of Soviet practice. On 
a purely economic level, Mr. Hubbard has no difficulty in showing 
that Soviet achievement does not terribly outdistance capitalist : but 
there he rather misses the point. For the appeal of the U.S.S.R. 
seems to lie in its refusal to accept economic defeatism: its urgent 
conviction that our problems can be solved: its presentation of the 
State, not as an all-devouring Leviathan, but as a family, the prior 
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family : and its subtle transference of loyalties that once went with 
the fact of Nation to the idea of State. 

There is an acute examination of the whole notion of a Planned 
Economy : a judicial scrutiny of the possibilities and impossibilities 
of collective farming : and, refreshingly, some common-sense re the 
Jew in Russia to be commended to would-be authors of pamphlets 
with super-sensitive noses for the sinister. . 

It is curious how often ersatz nationalism has got across politically 
in Europe: proving that there is still a market for the genuine com. 
modity. And our own pérsonalist, pluralist, distributist or what- 
you-will state will only succeed if it recovers its reverence for the 
national context in which human values become incarnate, and which 
we cannot destroy without destroying them. 

Joun Durkan. 


-Victory oR VESTED INTEREST? By G. D. H. Cole, Francis Wil. 
liams, Harold Laski, George Orwell, and Mary Sutherland. 
(Routledge; 5s.) . 

Quintus Fabius restored the fortunes of Rome by avoiding action; 
but his modern descendants, the Fabian Society, from the moment 
they took the field, have never ceased to engage the enemy with a 
rapid fire—of pamphlets. 

The breathless energy of their attack may even be noted in the 
style of one or two of these addresses on Victory or Vested Interests, 
of Mary Sutherland’s in particular. Although her gun (like the guns 
of ali Fabians) is ranged upon a single mark, her hand becomes un- 
steady with excitement, and some of her bullets spray over her own 
support lines. In ‘Women and the War’ she appears to want 
to draw every woman (married or single) into the web of State ser- 
vitude by all-pervading trade-union organisation; but, as her words 
run away with her, she is found to be pronouncing a panegyric on 
home and family, regardless of the fact that any outside organising 
of the home would leave it a mere shell with nothing in it to admire. 

In a somewhat similar way Mr. George Orwell opens with a vicious 
volley of fire directed against his own people, ending up with a 
sharp burst at the New Statesman. True, he explains this well- 
aimed shooting at his friends as something that ‘ could have been 
printed in one of those snooty little minor leading articles in The 
Times.’ But his attack has been so effective that when he proceeds 
to rescue the pink intelligentsia he has just peppered, it is difficult 
to believe that they can have any valuable part to play in restoring 
the fortunes of England. 

Mr. Cole and Mr, Laski are more professional in their manner. 
They do not appear to be in such a hurry, but even though they 
avoid open self-contradiction (perhaps because they avoid it), their 
theses are neither original nor attractive. Mr. Cole would escape 
the dilemma of the vested interests or Civil Service bureaucracy by 
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the not very alluring project of an increase in the number of Public 
Boards. Mr. Laski, who makes the astonishing remark that ‘ our 
democracy, no doubt, is more deeply rooted than most others,’ con- 
siders that its ‘survival depends upon its ability to use the State 
power to build relations which make possible expanding welfare ’"— 
a remark which, if it has any meaning at all, apparently abandons 
all hope that ordinary men should be allowed to look after their own 
afairs, and admits that what Fabians call socialism is nothing more 
or less than a beneficent (but why necessarily ‘ beneficent ’?) tyranny 
run by a committee instead of by Hitler. 

The remaining essay is by Mr. Francis Williams, and it is called 
(contrary to the wishes of the author ; but as a good Fabian no doubt 
he realises that one mustn’t have vested interests in titles) ‘ Equality 
of Sacrifice.’ Mr, Williams thinks it very odd that whereas the rich 
and poor alike are ready to sacrifice their lives in war, those who 
have possessions and power are disinclined to sacrifice these things. 
Well, perhaps it is a problem, but Mr. Williams has hardly recog- 
nised its universality. If he looks round he will find that the power- 
ful Trade Unions and most people from the newspaper millionaire to 
the pit-boy, and (we suggest it with bated breath) even the members 
of the Fabian Society itself are all in this business together. They 
all shirk that particular kind of sacrifice—except, as we have seen, - 
Mr. Williams himself. 

The striking thing about this and other publications of the Fabian 
Society is that through all its years of experience and industry it 
has never understood the fallacy that lies behind its constructive 
policy: the normal citizen does not require a busybody committee 
to show him ‘how to live. It is perfectly possible to extract the teeth 
of the monopolists without setting up another tyranny. Can it be 
that the Fabian Society is itself a vested interest? 


R. D. Jess. 


Law witH Liserty. By Geoffrey Allen. (Student Christian Move- 
ment Press; 5s.) 


Less doubtful than the assumption that the logic of events mir- 
rors the logic of thought and manifests the progress of the human 
spirit is the value of interpreting the war according to the stresses 
of personal, domestic, political, and religious history. This book 
has wisdom, it respects the differences of things, but sees the analogy 
tunning through them all; it puts them into shape and sets them 
against the background of Christian revelation. It temperately ap- 
plies the three Hegelian stages of thesis, antithesis and synthesis, 
and, tracing the process from servility to a freedom with which 
many are now disillusioned, confronts us with the issue of relapsing 
into totalitarianism or advancing to a free fellowship beyond any- 
thing we have yet achieved. 

T.S.Y. 
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Pax Curisti: The Peace of Christ. A New Policy for Christendom 
To-day. By the Rev. Albert D. Belden. (Unwin; 3s. 6d.) 

Dr. Belden starts from two postulates: that for the Mystical Body 
to be split asunder by war is an intolerable situation, which causes 
widespread distress of conscience; and that if the 500,000,000 Chris. 
tians in the world agreed to outlaw war there would be no more 
war. He goes on, therefore, to argue, not for pacifism in the usual 
sense, but for this formal act of outlawry : he appeals for a promise 
on the part of the individual Christian to adhere to it when suflicient 
numbers shall have been mustered to bring about an official declara- 
tion from the Church leaders. The book is written with a sincerity 
and courage which command sympathy. But while the argument is 
weakened by the irrelevant inclusion of much that must alienate 
either the non-pacifist or the members of this or that Communion, 
one’s main difficulty lies in the second postulate. It might well be 
verified if the Christians were evenly distributed throughout the na- 
tions of the world; but in fact there are nations in which the Chris- 
tian m‘nority is so small as to be quite negligible. The desired 
declaration therefore would put the predominantly Christian nations 
at their mercy: it would outlaw not war but defence. Dr. Belden 
insists that he is not arguing for pacifism, but appealing to all Chris- 
tians alike: he must surely, then, meet this difficulty before his 
policy can be called practical. G.V. - 


Pastor’s Procress. An autobiography. By Arthur W. Hopkin- 
son. (Michael Joseph; ros. 6d.) 

This is a readable, often an entertaining book. The range of ex- 
perience and acquaintance of the author ought to have made it an 
extremely valuable one; but the impression is that he fails to com- 
municate : much is said that is important in the two hundred pages, 
but the total effect lacks unity : one has shared many disparate hap- 
penings without having met a person. This is partly the result of 
the technique: ‘ writing backwards’ from the present to the past 
has much to commend it, but it calls for a subtlety and concentration 
far greater than it receives here. Catholics will read the book, it 
may be supposed, as a help to the understanding of the Anglican 
point of view. They will find that the author is able to combine a 
devotion to the tradition of the Tractarians with an interest in the 
spiritual healing movement and an extreme eclecticism in theology, 
but not with a sympathetic understanding of the Church: ‘ Rome 
disappointed me. And St. Peter’s gave no impression but that of 
size. It could never be the central Church of i . 


Tue Nature oF Caruouicity. By Daniel T. Jenkins. (Faber; 5s.) 
Mr. Jenkins, in this provocative little volume, attempts to define 
the ‘essence’ and qualities of the Catholic Church in the light of 
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Barth’s Theology of Krisis. He has succeeded in presenting very 
forcibly the doctrine of a Church reforming herself continually in 
the light of Divine Revelation, but, like so much writing of a similar 
nature, it derives most of its strength from the zeal and sincerity 
of its author. The bock shows signs of too hasty writing and in 
many places the argument is weak, particularly in the section con- 
cerned with the Ministry. It is at this point, indeed, that we find 
the weakness of Mr. Jenkins’ premise. The total rejection of the 
natural implied in Barth’s teaching inevitably leads to the rejection 
of the Church as a visible community. Mr. Jenkins’ attempt to meet 
this difficulty is not happy. 

The book is unfortunately marred by many expressions of opinion 
somewhat overzealously worded, and by imputing to the teaching 
authority of the Church doctrines, particularly on the subject of 
papal infallibility, which are very far from being accurate. We 
strongly recommend Mr. Jenkins to enlarge his knowledge of Catho- 
lic doctrine and we are sure that thoughtful reflection will deliver 
him from such conceptions as, for example, his failure to find any- 
thing more in the Papal Encyclicals than ‘ dreamy platitudes’ and 
‘complacent self-congratulation.’ With all its defects, and they are 
the defects of youth, the book does represent a courageous attempt 
to present the problem raised by a divided Christendom in terms 
which are far from being contemptible, and which by their very posi- 
tive and dynamic character are charged with promise for the future. 

Ian Histor, O.P. 


Tue Foor’s Procress. ‘By Rom Landau. (Faber; 5s.) 


It is not a good thing for a nation when its national characteristics 
acquire a publicity value. They tend to become fashionable, and the 
personality of individuals is too valuable a possession for its sup- 
pression under the veneer of a cultivated normality to be anything 
but a tragedy. The increased contacts with European ways of life 
which, in recent years, have been possible for the people of these 
islands, have shown most of us that there are differences, often pro- 
found, between our modes of life, our reactions to the everyday situa- 
tion, and those which obtain in other countries. Being what we are, 
we are inclined to make virtues of these differences, and to see in 
them the strength of our national character. Inevitably we find vice 
where, our own particular idea of virtue is absent, and set up a code 
of behaviour based more on our own peculiarities than upon ‘any 
fundamental ethical principles. Mr. Landau has analysed the British 
character in just over a hundred pages. In a book of this size, which 
treats the people of Yorkshire and Sussex, Wales and Somerset, In- 
verness and Glasgow, all under one head; which cites Lord Grey of 
Fallodon, Mr. Montagu Norman, Lloyd George, Bernard Shaw, and 
Neville Chamberlain as examples of the same national quality—in 
this case boyishness—-generalisations must of necessity abound. All 
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Mr. Landau's generalisations point to the super-excellence of John 
Smith, and all the John Smiths who read this book will feel instinc- 


tively the desire to be as quixotically honest, as mentally lazy (but T 
determined in action, of course !), as brilliant an amateur, as sportive laus 

in old age, and even, perhaps, as vaguely religious, as Mr. Landau’s the 

version of themselves. At five shillings the book should sell well, nate 

; for if there is one thing John Smith enjoys, it is to be able to read Rot 
in private a confirmation of his own beliefs about himself. qual 

Cepric Burton, O.P. 

olde 
Tue Fasex Book or Comic VERsE. Edited by Michael Roberts. men 

(Faber ; 8s. 6d.) 

‘ The frontiers of comic verse are, at the best, shifting and uncer- 
tain,’ says Mr. Roberts. Perhaps it is best that they should stay 
so: in other spheres where frontiers count, experience certainly sug- and 
gests that the artificial boundary is worse than none at all. of (¢ 

We are told in the Poetics that ‘ the aim of comedy is to exhibit " 
men worse than we find them; that of tragedy, better.’ It is odd— § the 
and possibly fortunate—that literary theory has done very little more J of o 
to reach the roots of the comic spirit. By to-day, the connotation § smil 
of the ‘ comic’ has become so loose that it includes almost the whole is ju 
range of the unserious—from the jocular-sportive to the subtle. Plon 
‘Funny,’ ‘humorous,’ ‘ witty,’ ‘ satirical,’ ‘light’: there are in- com: 
finite gradations, and the present anthology is the better for being in tk 
arbitrarily confined to ‘ nonsense, parody and comic satire.’ Such a 
limitation, even so, will include Lear and Carroll, ‘ intellectual’ 
limericks and Bentley clerihews, the Belloc of ‘ Lord Hippo suffered @ Tyg 
fearful loss’ and the Chesterton of Songs of Education, the ruthless 
rhymes of Harry Graham and Don Marquis’s archy and mehitabel. 

Yet however confused its territory may be, comic verse generally Th 
retains something of Aristotle’s sense of comedy as a criticism of § % % 
life, exploiting all that.is ridiculous in a man; a comedy that evokes apho 
laughter indeed, but the laughter at a face in a distorting mirror; | 
laugher at a man caught out. Even the usual funny story has that eq 
for its point : it ‘ exhibits men worse than we find them ’ in that its ref 
purpose is implicitly satirical. The stockbroker slipping up on a fre 
banana-skin can make us laugh because the conjunction of the two ‘ 
is in itself ludicrous; it is still more so when we see a man’s self- an 
importance suddenly deflated. We 'now that the stockbroker is cas 
more than that: he may be just, courageous, pious. But for the ‘ 
moment the relevant thing is that he is rather less than the total lat 
of his virtues. He is ‘ worse’ than we find him—and we laugh. It nes 
might not be too much to say that humour is one of the guardians tha 
of humility. ‘ 

The Comic, too, presupposes a fully human situation. We do not, To 
strictly, laugh at animals or scenery unless they are given some Ho 


human. participation. Our laughter is a continuing recognition of 
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human limitations (of limitations, that is, which do not altogether 
overwhelm, for then tragedy is near). 


This may seem a solemn account of a book that is meant for 


laughter. But there is scarcely a page of it that does not suggest 
the question ‘ Why is this comic? ’; and the only common denomi- 
nator for the whole is just that quality of a man caught out. Mr. 
Roberts’s selection has, naturally enough, a literary bias where this 
quality will be more obvious. Thus there is much excellent parody, 
such as Chard Whitlow in the manner of the later Eliot (‘As we get 
older we do not get any younger ’) or Ezra Pound’s Winter is icum- 
men in; there are Occasional Lapses, such as Alfred Austin’s 


‘ Winter is gone, and spring is over, 
The cuckoo-flowers grow mauver and mauver,’ 


and there are donnish exercises in Latin-English and similar products 
of (one supposes) academic boredom. 


‘I hate scarce smiles; I love laughing,’ said Blake, and much of 


the wittier material in the anthology belongs to the no-man’s land 
of occasional verse, with its delayed-action of efiect, where ‘ scarce 
smiles ’ are all that will be expected. (But there is much more that 
is just funny, humanly funny, from Bring us in good ale to William 
Plomer’s Headline History, and the conclusion must be that if good 
comic verse is indeed a criticism of life, then the English are blessed 
in their laughter.. 


I.E. 


Tue Book or Mencius (abridged). Tianslated from the Chinese 


by Lionel Giles. (Murray; 3s. 6d.) 
The best of the Chinese sages is that they can really be depended 


on to be sage, and these hundred pages from Mencius abound in 
aphorisms of the authentic kind. 


‘When a kingdom of ten thousand chariots smites another of 
equal size and the inhabitants welcome your army with food and 
refreshment, it can only be because they are anxious to escape 
from the fire and flood of their own government.’ 

‘The men of to-day cultivate the nobility of Heaven only with 
an eye to the nobility of man, and when that has been won they 
cast away the other.’ 

‘Yao and Shun were naturally good. T‘ang and Wu assimi- 
lated goodness. The Five Dictators put on a semblance of good- 
ness; and after they had worn it long enough, who should know 
that it was not their own?’ 

‘ To feed a person without loving him is to treat him like a pig. 
To love without respecting him is to treat him like a domestic pet. 
Honour and respect come before the presentation of gifts.’ 

‘ Rival states cannot wage punitive wars against each other.’ 
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_‘A sad failing in man is that he neglects his own field to weed 
his neighbour’s; that his demands on others are heavy while the 
burden he lays on himself is light.’ 


How admirable it all is, and how serviceable a piece of work Dr. 
- Giles has done! 
WALTER SHEWRING. 


In Sor1 Garments. By Mgr. Ronald Knox. (Burns Oates; 6s.) 


These twenty-four conferences will be no news to the many who 
heard them at the Old Palace. They can read them now, however, 
with more mental comfort than they settled down to hear them. 
For then was there not always the chance, not a long chance either, 
that the Chaplain would be treating of uncomfortably immediate 
domestic matters, the relation of your income to expenditure, or the 
use of time at the University? But this selection is largely free from 
such embarrassments (perhaps another set of conferences could be 
usefully circulated in private). It is a fine refresher course in the 
fundamentals of the Faith. 

I.T. 


Tue Rosary In DatLy Lire. By the Rev. Bruno Walkley, O.P. 
(Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 


The great Dominican devotion of the Holy Rosary has an immense 
attraction, which is almost instinctive, for every type of intelligence. 
Many, however, who use it require some help to their meditations 
when using their Rosaries. This help Fr. Bruno Walkley has most 
admirably supplied in a small book onthe mysteries of the Rosary, 
taking each of them in turn and giving first an exposition of the 
whole scriptural background of the mystery, and then, in another 
section, showing its application to the conditions of our daily spiri- 
tual life. They are profoundly practical meditations, without losing 
sight of the fact that it is a mystery that each one deals with, and 
the readers of this book will have cause to be grateful to Fr. Walk- 
iey for his devotion to the Rosary which has given him such an in- 
sight into the great events of the cycle of our Redemption and into 
the souls of to-day who seek for knowledge of it. ons 
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